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“O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  he  is 
good:  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.” 

Psalm  136:1 

When  Jeanne  Lohmann,  associate  editor  of 
Friends  Bulletin,  and  I were  planning  this  issue  on 
ways  in  which  Friends  meet  crises  and  changes  in 
their  lives,  we  could  not  know  that,  just  prior  to 
publication,  we  would,  ourselves,  be  intensely  in- 
volved in  caring  for  Hank  Lohmann,  Jeanne’s  hus- 
band, through  the  final  stages  of  his  life  and  death. 

Dying  and  death,  itself,  is  not  only  personal  but 
also  communal:  one’s  family  and  friends  are  pre- 
sent, to  be  of  use,  to  share  this  most  mysterious 
of  transitions. 

It  has  been  a gift  to  me  the  past  seven  years  to 
be  included  in  the  Lohmann  family  which  has 
sheltered  and  nourished  me  and  participated  in 
my  life  and  work.  For  this  reason— and  that  we 
love  one  another— I am  writing  this  most  personal 
account  of  Hank’s  last  three  weeks  of  life  when 
he  returned  home  from  the  hospital  following  his 
second  brain  tumor  surgery. 

Many  have  never  experienced  another’s  death. 
How  do  people  prepare  for  it?  What  is  helpful? 
Why  do  we  not  know  more  about  it? 

As  I sat  with  Hank  in  his  long  long  dying,  an 
image  and  a memory  returned  to  me:  I was 
seventeen  and  had  travelled  to  Los  Angeles  to 
visit  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College  which  had  offered  me 
a scholarship.  On  our  return  to  San  Diego,  we 
senior  students  and  teacher  nuns  stopped  at  the 
mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Orange.  I was  about  to  enter  the  chapel  when  I 
peered  through  a small  window  in  its  door  and 
was  arrested  by  the  drama  within.  Rows  of  nuns, 
undistinguishable  backs,  black,  and  heads  veiled, 
chanted  longing  for  an  absent  bridegroom,  arms 
stretched  forth  in  entreaty. 

Before  the  rescuing  angel  came,  we,  too,  were 
entreating.  Wherever  we  were  in  the  house,  we 
were  attuned  to  Hank’s  breathing,  his  paroxysms 
of  coughing.  O God,  let  him  slip  away  quietly, 
(Continued  on  page  151) 

[Drawings  by  David  Wilson,  Davis  Meeting] 
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“THE  MERRIEST  FRIEND” 

From  an  Interview  with  Josephine  Coats,  IMYM 

by  Shirley  Ruth 

I feel  it  was  important  in  my  life  that  I grew  up  in  Marion,  Indiana,  with  the  Friends  Church  there. 

My  parents  became  convinced  Friends.  My  father  taught  Sunday  School  and  our  lives  were  quite  Quakerly, 
since  my  parents  were  learning  Quakerism  when  we  were  little  children. 

I remember  on  Saturday  nights  we’d  all  prepare  for  church,  and  in  the  midst  of  laying  out  clean  clothes 
and  the  baths  and  getting  ready  for  Sunday,  father  and  mother  would  be  going  over  the  Sunday  School 
lesson,  rehearsing  it.  Also  my  father  took  some  stands  that  made  me  more  proud  of  him  than  if  he  had  be- 
come a wealthy  man.  He  did  away  with  his  opportunities  to  become  a highly  successful  lawyer  when  he 
opposed  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  which  was  rampant  in  Indiana  in  the  ’20’s  and  had  taken  over  the  political 
system  for  awhile.  He  had  to  take  a lesser  job,  but  it  did  simplify  our  lives.  Mother  always  had  faith  that 
if  things  were  right,  we  would  be  all  right.  That’s  one  of  the  things  that  has  stood  by  me  all  these  years. 

But  I did  experience  in  my  teens  (I  presume  it  was  the  teen  rebellion  which  wasn’t  recognized  then)  my 
little  theology  falling  apart.  I was  about  fifteen.  The  part  that  was  just  facts  fell  away  but  not  the  part 
that  was  attitudes,  values  and  feelings.  I felt  sort  of  lost,  without  a spiritual  home.  My  father  died  and  I 
felt  that  the  Meeting  was  very  ungracious  to  my  mother  which  offended  me  deeply.  So  that  was  part  of 
my  disillusionment.  As  teenagers  we  want  things  to  be  perfect,  and  we  just  aren’t  ready  to  forgive  the 
humanness  of  everybody. 

Mother  was  so  brave  and  so  plucky.  In  those  days  there  was  no  public  help  for  widows  and  orphans. 

All  the  relatives  had  plans  for  the  four  of  us  children,  but  Mother  said  no.  She  thought  we  could  endure 
as  a family,  and  we  did.  She  went  to  night  school  and  was  able  to  earn  some  money  and  all  of  us  earned 
spending  money.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  we  were  going  to  college.  . . on  what,  I didn’t  know.  It 
didn’t  matter;  we  just  went.  Three  of  us  finished  college  some  way  or  other.  So  in  all  the  things  that 
happened  to  us— some  marvelous,  some  miserably  terrible— I never  thought  nor  did  my  family  that  God 
punished  people  by  making  bad  things  happen  to  them.  Maybe  this  was  Quaker  thinking  or  because  my 
parents  never  spoke  that  way.  At  any  rate,  I didn’t  have  that  struggle. 

In  Gary,  Indiana,  I worked  in  Public  Welfare,  an  experience  which  opened  my  eyes  to  a part  of  the 
world  I only  had  a slight  inkling  of.  Gary  was  a sociological  experience  in  itself,  since  it  was  a steel-mill 
town  where  workers  had  been  recruited  from  all  over  the  world. 

Then  I did  social  work  in  a mental  hospital  for  ten  years  in  north  central  Indiana  which,  again,  taught 
me  so  very  much  about  humanity— the  pain  humans  can  and  do  endure  and  often  overcome.  Following 
that,  I moved  to  Chicago  where  I worked  in  a fast-growing  school  system  and  could  at  last  join  a 
Friends  Meeting. 

I was  married  for  21  years,  had  four  children,  and  then  divorced  my  husband  who  was  an  alcoholic. 

My  oldest  son  had  his  first  schizophrenic  break  when  he  was  sixteen.  He  was  treated,  finished  high 
school,  joined  the  Air  Corps  and  did  very  well,  went  to  the  Philippines,  had  cyclical  breaks  about  every 
five  years.  He  died  about  eight  years  ago,  presumably  from  heart  failure,  but  it’s  hard  to  know. 

What  sustained  me?  Sometimes  I wasn’t  sure,  but  I was  sustained.  I think  Lake  Michigan  had  a lot  to 
do  with  it,  but  I expect  I should  explain  more  than  that. 

Do  you  know  Elise  Boulding’s  book,  Born  Remembering ? That  title  sounded  really  familiar  to  me, 
because  I can  remember  when  I was  a little  girl  (probably  seven  or  eight  years  old),  it  was  early  evening 
and  all  of  a sudden  while  I was  walking  along,  I just  felt  the  angel  of  the  Lord’s  wings  were  around  me; 
and  I knew  that  over  my  left  shoulder  was  God.  And  his  sustaining  arm  has  never  left  my  shoulders. 

Even  though  my  mind  couldn’t  accept  many,  many  things,  I never  got  over  the  feeling  that  I really  be- 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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( The  Merriest  Friend:  Cont.  from  page  139) 

longed  and  was  loved.  I’m  sure  that’s  where  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  carry-on-in-spite-of  came 
from.  I never  felt  put  upon. 

In  a conference  I attended  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  a few  years  ago,  we  were  in  a poetry  group 
in  which  we  were  to  dance,  draw  a picture  and  write  a poem  out  of  goddess  myths.  Pandora’s  box  came 
to  my  mind.  While  I was  dancing  around  Pandora’s  box,  I had  an  experience  more  vivid  and  real  than 
most  dreams:  I opened  the  box  and  expected  all  the  furies— rats  and  horrible  things— to  fly  out,  but  what 
emerged  were  butterflies!  There  were,  left  in  the  chest,  very  tightly  cocooned  butterflies  all  painted  with 
“NO  GUILT”  and  way  back  in  one  corner  was  a beautifully  wrapped  book  which  said,  “ADVENTURES 
AHEAD.”  So  I felt  that  I had  probably  worked  through,  even  without  realizing  it,  any  of  the  blame  I 
had  accepted  myself  for  my  son  who  had  been  ill  and  another  child  who  had  died,  and  the  failure  of  my 
marriage  and  all  the  things  that  had  been  tucked  away  in  me  which  were  painful.  All  had  been  transform- 
ed which  made  me  very  grateful.  That  was  my  life’s  poem. 

I took  early  retirement  after  a heart  attack  and  moved  to  Gila,  New  Mexico,  where  I had  friends.  I 
call  my  Gila  house  my  “Mediterranean  Year,”  because  I’d  decided  before  I retired  that  I wanted  to  spend 
a year  in  that  area  investigating  archeology  in  the  Greek  Islands,  Turkey,  Israel  and  Egypt.  I had  saved 
money  for  that  trip,  something  I didn’t  often  do.  The  $7,000  was  just  enough  to  buy  an  acre  in  Gila, 
put  in  a well  and  septic  tank,  and  move  myself  to  my  one-room  house.  Lovely  Young  Friends  of  the 
Quarter  built  my  solar  greenhouse  directed  by  Clinton  Wilson.  It’s  a beautiful  greenhouse. 

Gila  is  unincorporated.  Has  a post  office.  There  may  be  500  families  scattered  along  five  miles  of 
the  Gila  River  in  the  Gila  Valley.  We  are  not  isolated.  Many  interesting  people  come  by.  We  have  a 
small  worship  group  with  many  young  attenders.  We  have  a lively  community  life  and  are  learning  to 
speak  about  peace  to  our  neighbors  who  are  not  Friends. 

Working  out  griefs  has  been  a heavy  part  of  my  life.  I’ve  mentioned  by  father’s  death  when  I was  an 
adolescent.  My  mother  died  when  I was  twenty-three.  I lost  a six  year  old  son  through  measles  and  in- 
ept medical  care,  and  then  my  son  who  was  schizophrenic  caused  an  underlying  grief  for  many  years. 

I used  to  envy  Jewish  friends  who  knew  how  to  mourn.  For  a year  after  the  death  of  a loved  one  they 
ritualized  grief  with  others.  Whereas,  in  our  culture,  a stiff  upper  lip  and  don’t  show  your  feelings  were 
the  rule.  It  never  occurred  to  me  in  the  midst  of  grief  that  I should  share  it.  It  was  important  that  you 
were  supposed  to  get  over  grief  some  way  or  other  and  not  bother  others  with  it.  It  was  an  embarassment 
to  speak  of  feeling  badly.  I’m  sure  I’m  not  over  it  yet.  It’s  still  a part  of  me. 

I remember  that  after  my  little  six  year  old  died  in  the  ambulance  on  the  way  to  the  hospital,  I could 
not  hear  an  ambulance  without  reliving  the  panic  and  fear  over  and  over.  Then  when  I went  away  to 
school  at  age  45  to  get  a master’s  degree  in  social  work,  I lived  across  the  street  from  an  emergency 
entrance  to  a hospital  where  all  night  long  ambulances  drove  in  and  out.  That  wore  out  the  memory 
responses.  It  was  ten  years  before  I could  speak  about  it.  (My  husband  wouldn’t  let  me  talk  about  it 
which  prevented  my  working  it  out  with  anyone  else.  I had  to  do  it  within  myself.) 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  good  support  from  many  friends,  I would  have  had  a much  worse  time,  however. 
And  then  I lived  along  Lake  Michigan.  Many  times  the  lake  would  swallow  up  my  raw  feelings.  I could 
go  there  in  a storm  and  yell  as  hard  as  the  waves  were  yelling.  I really  feel  that  where  I lived  had  much 
to  do  with  my  keeping  an  even  keel. 

Just  doing  the  daily  rounds  of  work  was  therapeutic;  people  needing  me  desperately  helped  me  to 
keep  functioning. 

Brinton  Turkle  calls  me  “the  merriest  Friend.”  It’s  hard  for  me  to  see  myself  clearly,  but  I know  the 
child  in  me  who  loves  to  laugh  and  play  is  still  strong  in  me  and  has  helped  to  balance  the  long  griefs. 

I remember  a feeling  which  came  over  me:  “Now  you  are  one  of  everybody.  These  are  the  things 
which  all  humanity  suffers.” 
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I realize  that  many  of  the  crises  that  have  happened  in  my  life  have  strengthened  and  prepared  me 
for  the  next.  I don’t  believe,  though,  that  suffering  automatically  produces  growth;  I saw  many  people 
in  my  work  who  were  shattered  by  suffering.  It  is  not  a God-given  gift  to  suffer.  But  it  is  a God-given 
gift  to  have  faith  to  live  through  crises  and  know  the  grace  sometimes  given  to  overcome  them  without 
bitterness  toward  God  or  life  or  whatever  you  want  to  blame. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
Call  to  Yearly  Meeting 

A hundred  years  ago  and  more  the  call  might  have  gone  out,  runners  sent  by  the  tribal  chieftain  carry- 
ing strings  of  wampum  to  all  the  villages,  calling  the  great  tribal  family  together  for  its  annual  gathering. 

And  now  the  call  goes  out  again,  this  time  not  carried  to  villages  by  Indian  messengers  bearing  wampum, 
but  by  the  Friends  Bulletin  to  the  members  and  friends  of  our  widespread  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
Come  to  this  spot  where  Indians  once  worshipped,  and,  once  again,  find  love  and  fellowship  and  nourish- 
ment for  the  spirit. 

This,  our  1985  annual  session  to  be  held  at  Whitman  College  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  might  be 
thought  of  as  a “frontier”  meeting.  Never  have  we  met  so  far  East  before,  so  near  to  our  own  frontier  of 
growth,  the  meetings  and  worship  groups  of  Eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Elizabeth  Watson,  our  Friend  in  Residence,  will  draw  us  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Spirit  as  she  helps  us  to 
“Rename  the  World,”  the  topic  of  her  address. 

So  come  to  this  place  of  beauty  where  the  plains  meet  the  hills,  where  the  river  flows  down  from  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  find  the  inner  peace  that  brings  strength  to  pursue  action  and  the  empowering  love 
that  comes  from  renewed  bonding  with  our  fellow  “tribe-members.”  Come  to  Yearly  Meeting, 

July  18-21,  1985. 


Barbara  Janoe,  Presiding  Clerk 
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THIS  AMAZING  GIFT 

by  Edwin  C.  Morgenroth,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

The  burden  and  the  resonance  of  my  memories 
continues  to  give  me  strength.  This  amazing  gift 
has  been  a daily  treasure.  In  my  morning  quiet 
times  I see  you  all.  I hear  you— a great  network 
which  spins  itself,  holds  us  and  sustains  us  all. 

There  are  so  many  things  I still  want  to  do— a 
long  list  which  I sometimes  think  could  take  for- 
ever. Then  I hear  one  of  my  teachers  saying: 

“You  do  have  forever,  because  you  have  today.” 
Memories  of  the  past  are  mixed  with  dreams  of 
the  future.  I sense  a lovely  future  in  the  lives  of 
my  “adopted”  families  spanning  thousands  of  miles 
and  an  extra-ordinary  range  of  ages,  a sure  sign  of 
continuity  which  blunts  a world  of  despair  and 
hands  me  the  gift  of  hope. 

The  struggle  continues.  Questions  from  Jean 
Marie  Cardinal  Lustiger  keep  me  alert  to  the 
present:  “How  do  you  manage  to  maintain  a 
minority  point  of  view?  How  do  you  resist  being 
beaten  down  by  cultural  and  ideological  campaigns? 
How  do  you  consent  not  to  be  like  everybody  else 
without  going  someplace  far  away  to  raise  goats?” 
Recently  I have  re-read  some  of  my  journals. 
Here  are  two  excerpts  that  have  been  useful  to 
me:  Look  inward.  Lookback.  Lookahead.  Look 
now.  Look  when  there  is  nothing  to  see.  . . Know 
that  the  door  of  the  prison  you  have  made  for  your- 
self is  open.  It  was  never  really  locked. 

Friends  House,  here  in  Santa  Rosa,  is  now  my 
home.  The  DAYBREAK  sign  has  moved  here  with 
me.  I salute  Wendell  Berry  when  he  says:  “I  have 
persistent  music  in  me,  like  water  flowing  under 
ice,  that  says  warmer  days  will  come,  blossom  and 
leaf  return  again.  I live  in  that,  a flimsy  enclosure, 
but  the  song’s  for  singing,  not  to  dread  the  end.” 

[The  Country  of  Marriage , p.  10.] 


TO  BE  ENABLED 

by  Greet  Kershaw,  Marloma  Meeting 

Life  crises  and  dealing  with  them  is  something  I 
had  to  learn,  often  painfully  and  slowly.  I am  aware 
that  I have  been  able  to  cope  better  in  middle  age 
and  now  that  I am  62,  than  I could  when  I was 
younger.  Perhaps  I do  no  longer  expect  that  “all 
will  be  well.”  I know  that  I will  lose,  perhaps, 
again,  what  I have  lost  before:  precious  possessions— 
love,  friendship,  capabilities,  achievements.  But  this 
very  knowledge  protects  me:  I can  be  grateful  for 
what  I have  now,  give  thanks  for  what  is.  If  it  is 
taken  again,  then  I have  the  memory  of  what  riches 
I have  had. 

I have  learned  to  have  patience  with  myself  and 
to  allow  myself  to  be  sad  and  grieve  in  my  own, 
personal  way.  If  I need  quietness  and  a long  time 
to  overcome  what  hurts,  I may  take  it  and  be  at 
ease  in  it.  I do  not  need  to  follow  a schedule  of 
recovery,  nor  a prescription  from  those  who  are 
wise,  good  and  helpful.  I can  live  what  happens  in 
my  own  way.  I also  know  that  although  sometimes 
grief  seems  far  away  and  no  longer  a daily  com- 
panion, it  can  suddenly,  totally  unexpectedly  and 
without  being  welcome,  be  there  in  music,  in  a 
smell,  or  in  something  which  is  said.  But  I do  not 
need  to  be  on  guard,  or  avoid  what  may  bring  it 
back.  I know  that  I may  listen  to  my  grief,  experi- 
ence it  and  live  through  it  again. 

I have  learned  gratitude  not  so  much  for  what 
I can  and  could  withstand,  but  gratitude  for  those 
and  that  which  enabled  me  to  withstand.  Many  will 
never  know  how  much  they  meant:  the  telephone 
call  about  something  possibly  quite  extraneous 
to  what  I felt,  but  which  told  me  that  someone  had 
been  thinking  about  me.  The  presence  of  others 
who  needed  me  and  made  me  aware  of  how  much 
I needed  them.  Those  who  helped  with  thoughtful 
words,  and  those  who  emptied  the  dishwasher  and 
mopped  the  kitchen  floor  or  took  the  garbage  out. 
The  crotchety  neighbour,  who  pushed  the  news- 
paper through  the  door  when  I could  not  get  it 
from  a wheelchair.  The  Friend,  often  so  ready  to 
remind  me  gently  that  smoking  is  bad,  letting  me 
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sit  and  smoke.  I am  learning  gratitude  for  what  is 
left.  I lost  this  person,  more  precious  than  any- 
one else  in  the  world,  but  I have  been  given  others. 

I may  not  be  able  to  walk,  but  I can  see,  I can  hear. 

I have  learned  to  cope,  sometimes  better,  some- 
times worse.  Out  of  waiting  and  patience  has 
grown  an  awareness  of  a quiet  (and  sometimes  not 
so  quiet)  joy.  This  joy  knows  full  well  that  “it  can 
happen  again,”  and  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  in- 
tense and  real.  Not  to  replace  the  pain,  but  to 
stand  next  to  it,  quietly,  waiting  for  its  time.  When 
I look  back  to  when  I,  for  the  first  time  experienced 
what  seemed  to  be  unbearable,  I recognize  that  I 
forced  myself  into  gratitude.  I willed  myself  to 
think  of  what  was  left.  It  helped  for  a time.  Then, 

I slowly  became  aware  that  it  not  only  could  be 
learned,  but  became  easier,  “natural.”  That  it  was 
not  really  an  intellectual  exercise,  but  a listening, 
an  awareness  of  the  force  of  light  which  was  as 
real  as  forces  of  pain,  grief  and  darkness. 

Grief  is  learned  by  accepting  it,  listening  to  it 
and  allowing  it  to  be  real.  Dealing  with  it  is  deal- 
ing with  its  reality,  giving  oneself  time  and  love. 

It  is  waiting  and  ultimately  gratitude. 


LOOKING  OUT  OUR  WINDOW 

by  Ruth  Hartsough,  Friends  House,  Santa  Rosa 

It  is  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A row  of 
majestic  pansies  is  dancing  from  the  sidewalk  to  our 
door. 

On  the  other  side  of  our  patio  is  our  9’  x 9’ 
garden  charming  my  spirit,  not  just  because  it  is 
beautiful,  but  because  all  the  plants  miraculously 
survived  moving  from  our  beloved  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  the  trunk  of  our  car  last  June  29,  crossed  the 
“uncrossable”  border,  and  heroically  lived  ten  weeks 
in  flower  pots  until  we  were  able  to  transplant  them. 

The  red  Blaze  rose  climbs  the  trellis  with  grace. 

A row  of  asparagus  blows  in  the  wind.  Three  pink 
cactus  blossoms  arch  over  a clump  of  lavender  which 
will  some  day  give  my  favorite  fragrance.  Twenty 
everbearing  strawberries  have  rosy  red  berries. 
Forget-me-nots  and  blue  bells  play  heart  chimes. 
Light  green  plants  foretell  the  June  incense  and 
pristine  beauty  of  Madonna  lilies.  Roses,  planted 
bare  root,  are  resurrected  with  fairy  leaves  and  buds. 
Five  lilly-of-the-valley  have  hope. 

Raspberries  and  blue  berries  have  set.  All  are 
transplanted  from  their  friendly  Oregon  habitat 
to  a hot,  hard,  stony  soil.  They  not  only  survived, 
but  have  transformed  their  new  home  with  hope 
and  beauty. 

Now  my  eyes  rest  on  the  huge  golden  mum 
plant  which  as  bloomed  four  unbelievable  times 
since  June  29  last  year.  It  was  a “welcome”  gift 
from  Morgen  left  by  our  door.  I watered  it  with 
tears.  It  was  so  beautiful  in  this  barren,  dusty,  90 
degree  place  where  there  was  not  yet  a blade  of 
grass,  nor  leaf,  nor  flower. 

Now,  as  I look  out  the  window,  beauty  is 
everywhere!  Grass,  trees,  leaves,  flowers— everyone’s 
patio  is  a garden. 

It  is  8: 13  now.  I see  eleven  Friends  leaving  their 
homes  coming  to  our  apartment  for  a half  hour  of 
silent  meditation  which  always  ends  in  a circle  of 
love,  smiles,  and  caring. 

Each  person,  like  the  plants  in  our  garden,  has 
been  transplanted  from  some  great  beloved 
“WHERE”  to  “HERE.”  Each  is  a rare  beautiful 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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(Looking  Out:  Cont.  from  page  143) 
spirit  making  Friends  House  a garden  of  beauty, 
kindness,  and  joy.  We  are  creating  the  Beloved 
Community. 

Some  day  I shall  look  out  the  window  and  see 
the  Holy  Grail. 

Until  then,  smiles  are  sunshine;  friendliness  is 
fragrance;  tears  water  the  desert  places;  love  accom- 
panies pain;  remembrance  blesses. 

There  is  a Rainbow  of  Beauty  arching  over  us 
as  our  torn  roots  grow  deeper  in  this  Garden  of 
Love. 

We  have  a vision  of  Peace  on  Earth  to  claim  all 
our  energies,  now  and  eternally. 

I’m  not  afraid  of  being  transplanted  someday  to 
God’s  Garden  among  the  stars. 


Ruth  and  Ray  Hartsough,  formerly  of  Salem 
Meeting,  and  Charlotte  Meacham,  until  last  Novem- 
ber of  Honolulu  Meeting,  gathered  recently  in  the 
Hartsoughs’  home  at  Friends  House  to  reflect  on 
changes  in  their  lives. 

Ruth  began  by  reading  her  essay  (printed  above). 

“After  our  morning  worship  here,  Foy  [Van 
Dolsen]  said,  ‘I  don’t  see  why  people  are  making 
such  a fuss  over  Ruth’s  writing.  That  is  just  run-of- 
the-mill  Ruth!” 

Ray  was  the  gardener,  Ruth  insists,  even  though 
he  was  Peace  Education  Secretary  for  AFSC  for 
many  years. 

Ruth,  Ray  and  Charlotte  agreed  that  they  miss 
their  dear  Friends,  but  they  are  building  a new 
Friends  community  in  which  (contrary  to  Ray’s 
expectations:  he  thought  he’d  have  “lots  of  free 
time  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  things  to  happen”) 
they  are  busier  than  ever!  They  have  helped  to 
create  a Peace  and  Justice  Group  at  the  retirement 
center,  participated  in  producing  twelve  panels  for 
the  Peace  Ribbon  that  will  be  used  in  Washington, 
D.C.  to  surround  the  Pentagon.  They  saw  their 
ribbons  joined  to  others  as  they  circled  the  Federal 
Building  in  Santa  Rosa.  They  are  active  in  resident 
programs  and  projects  and  had  recently  designed 
and  installed  a display  on  Peace  and  the  Peace 
Ribbon  in  the  Friends  House  library.  Ruth  clerks 
the  weekly  worship  group  that  meets  First  Days 
under  the  care  of  Redwood  Forest  Meeting. 


They  took  delight  in  recounting  news  of  Elka 
Herz,  a Friend  and  neighbor  who  is  presently  away 
attending  her  class  reunion  at  Smith  College.  Elka 
is  ninety-five!  They  voiced  appreciation  for  the 
many  talented  people  who  give  concerts  at  Friends 
House.  “People  here  are  pretty  talented,  too,” 
Ruth  commented. 

There  is  a supportive  interplay  in  conversation 
as  Charlotte  Meacham  speaks  of  Stewart,  her  hus- 
band, who  died  recently.  “We  sat  each  evening 
before  the  windows  in  our  apartment  which  looked 
at  the  mountains.  It  was  our  quiet  time.  The  eve- 
ning before  Stewart  entered  the  nursing  unit,  he 
prayed— “Lord  God,  we  see  thee  beckoning  across 
the  hills,  and  we  are  thankful.” 

“Stewart  had  a marvelous  day  just  before  he 
died.  I don’t  think  anyone  could  have  enjoyed 
his  last  day  more,”  Ruth  volunteered.  “We  had 
a first  anniversary  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
Friends  House  with  ice  cream  and  a parade. 

Stewart  came  out  of  the  nursing  unit  to  watch  and 
to  eat  two  ice  cream  cones  which  he  loved.  And 
all  of  us  were  so  glad  to  see  him!” 

Sources  of  hope  for  all  three  Friends  adjusting 
to  a new  way  of  life  are  their  children  and  grand- 
children and  the  strength  they  are  for  each  other. 

Charlotte  summed  it  up:  “Beginning  each  day 
together  in  silent  worship  keeps  us  centered  in 
Love.” 

[Excerpted  from  an  interview  with  Shirley  Ruth] 
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Book  Review 

by  Madge  T.  Seaver,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

All  This  and  Something  More:  Pioneering  in 
Intercultural  Education 

by  Rachael  Davis  Dubois  with  Corann  Okirodudu. 
Dorrance  and  Co.,  Inc.  1984  321  pp. 

There  can  be  but  few  Friends  who  have  not 
participated  in  a Quaker  dialog.  Many  know  its 
derivation  from  the  early  teaching  experiences  of 
Rachel  Davis  Dubois.  The  amazing  fact  is  that  the 
mainspring  of  her  life  was  a longing  to  break  down 
barriers  between  persons.  Her  autobiography  makes 
it  clear  that  “longing”  is  too  cool  a word  to  describe 
the  headlong  drive  which  brushed  aside  a marriage 
and  a later  romantic  friendship  to  fulfill  a vocation. 

Rachel  started  her  teaching  in  Glassboro,  New 
Jersey,  in  1914,  but  it  was  in  New  York  City  that 
her  method  of  barrier-breaking  became  fully  de- 
veloped. The  genius  of  her  method  was  to  disarm 
the  group  whose  members  came  from  such  diverse 
backgrounds  and  cultures  that  true  meeting  and 
communication  were  most  unlikely.  However, 
when  we  respond  to  such  questions  as:  What  were 
the  songs  your  mother  sang  to  you  as  a child?  How 
did  she  make  bread?  How  did  your  family  cele- 
brate religious  holidays?— we  begin  to  listen  to 
each  other. 

In  a forward,  Coretta  Scott  King  pays  tribute 
to  Rachel’s  “Knowledge,  skills  and  resources  she 
has  accumulated  over  the  years.”  From  this  point 
of  view,  All  This  and  Something  More  should  be 
read  by  Friends  and  found  in  every  Meeting 
library.  But  this  autobiography  is  more:  it  is  both 
a candid  personal  document  and  a social  document. 
Both  sorts  of  document  come  together  in  a chapter 
called  “Confronting  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.” 

The  confrontation  was  between  a Quaker  woman 
of  strong  faith  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Operations  headed  by  Senator 
McCarthy.  An  anxious  ideologist  fitting  herself 
into  a mould  could  not  have  written  of  her  fears 
when  she  was  handed  a subpoena  nor  could  she 
have  asked  the  simple  question  which  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Committee  and  its  leader  without 


causing  loss  of  face  to  anyone. 

Her  faith  was  founded  on  her  childhood  experi- 
ences in  Woodstown  Meeting  in  which  Rachel  was 
struck  by  the  old  query  in  its  traditional  language: 
When  differences  arise,  are  endeavors  made  to 
settle  them  speedily.  . .?  There  were,  of  course, 
other  children  nurtured  by  these  same  influences 
whose  lives  do  not  resemble  Rachel’s.  We  are 
brought  up  short  by  the  mystery  of  character. 
Perhaps,  that  is  the  “something  more”  in  her  title. 


Book  Review 

by  Myra  Keen,  Palo  Alto  Monthly  Meeting 

Margaret  Fell , Mother  of  Quakerism,  by  Isabel 
Ross.  William  Sessions,  Ltd.  Ebor  Press,  York, 
England,  1984  (2d  edition).  421  + xviii  pp., 

9 illustrations,  15  appendices.  Price,  8.95 
pounds. 

Although  Margaret  Fell’s  vivid  description  of 
her  first  contact  with  George  Fox  is  often  quoted, 
her  later  achievements  are  less  well  known,  and  she 
has  remained  rather  a shadowy  figure.  George  Fox 
occasionally  mentioned  her  and  one  or  another 
of  her  daughters  in  his  Journal,  but  it  has  remained 
for  Isabel  Ross  to  show  what  a solid  role  she  and 
her  daughters  had  in  the  growth  of  the  Quaker 
faith.  The  copious  files  of  old  letters,  Quaker  meet- 
ing minute  books,  and  other  manuscript  materials 
are  available  as  evidence.  In  writing  this  book  the 
author  chose  to  organize  the  account  by  signifi- 
cant periods  in  Margaret  Fell’s  life  rather  than  as 
a conventional  biography;  one  of  the  appendices 
supplies  chronological  details.  The  general  topics 
treated  in  the  twenty-two  chapters  are:  the 
history  of  Swarthmoor  Hall;  Margaret  Fell’s 
work  for  Quakerism,  1652-60;  her  books  and  pam- 
phlets addressed  to  the  Jews,  1655-77;  her  visits 
to  London  to  try  to  free  imprisoned  Quakers; 
her  persecution  and  several  imprisonments,  1661- 
71 ; journeys  in  building  up  the  Society,  1671-75; 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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Women’s  Meetings  and  the  work  of  Margaret  Fell 
and  her  daughters;  journeys  and  persecutions, 
1677-89;  her  later  family  relationships  and,  finally, 
her  public  Quaker  work,  1691-1702. 

Margaret  Askew  was  born  in  1614,  marrying  in 
1632  Thomas  Fell,  a barrister  who  later  became  a 
judge.  Only  one  of  their  nine  children  died  in  in- 
fancy, an  unusual  record  for  that  time.  Seven  of 
the  eight  surviving  children  were  daughters.  All 
eight  accepted  George  Fox’s  message  when  their 
mother  did,  but  the  son  soon  lost  faith.  The 
daughters,  however,  stood  firmly  behind  their 
mother  when  persecution  began.  The  collision 
of  Quakerism  and  the  established  church  and  the 
forty  years  of  persecution  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recounting  here. 

Probably  Margaret  Fell’s  greatest  service  to 
Quakerism  was  in  the  first  years  after  George  Fox’s 
ministry  started.  Her  nurturing  of  the  new  faith — 
mainly  through  voluminous  correspondence- 
knitted  together  the  groups  of  believers.  Many  of 
the  replies  she  received  expressed  gratitude  for 
her  guidance  and  advice.  Her  second  great  service 
was  organization  of  the  Women’s  Meetings.  This 
was  not  a mere  sexist  separation  but  rather  a 
practical  means  for  bringing  relief  to  imprisoned 
Friends  and  their  families.  The  Meetings  for  Busi- 
ness had  of  necessity  been  at  a different  level- 
appeals  to  governmental  bodies  for  recognition 
of  the  legal  rights  of  Quakers.  Aid  to  suffering  in- 
dividuals remained  an  unmet  need.  She  saw  that 
this  aid  could  usefully  be  carried  on  by  a group 
of  women,  using  not  only  their  own  resources  but 
funds  that  might  be  especially  set  up.  Careful 
records  were  kept  of  the  grants  and  loans  that 
the  Women’s  Meetings  made,  and  several  early 
Minute  books  are  extant. 

Judge  Fell  died  in  1658.  Although  he  had  not 
become  a member,  he  gave  the  Quakers  a degree 
of  protection  that  his  death  removed.  For  eleven 
years  Margaret  Fell,  though  often  in  prison,  man- 
aged the  large  estate  and  continued  her  leadership. 
When  George  Fox  began  to  set  up  Monthly, 
Quarterly,  and  Yearly  Meetings,  she  kept  in  touch 
with  these.  Then  in  1669  Margaret  Fell  became 


Margaret  Fox.  Although  Swarthmoor  Hall  remained 
her  base  for  life,  she  and  George  Fox  spent  little 
time  together  there,  for  he  felt  constrained  to 
travel  widely.  The  Toleration  Act  of  1689  brought 
limited  relief— at  least  she  was  not  again  imprisoned. 
Her  closing  years,  after  the  death  of  George  Fox 
in  1691,  were  devoted  to  Quaker  concerns.  She 
died  in  1702. 

The  publishers  have  added  to  the  quality  of  this 
book  such  useful  reference  materials  as  a map  of 
the  Swarthmoor  area  (the  front  end-paper)  and  a 
table  showing  four  generations  of  Margaret  Fell’s 
family  (the  back  end-paper).  The  front  cover 
has  four  vignettes  done  in  the  manner  of  contem- 
porary woodcuts,  probably  by  a modern  artist. 
They  are  scenes  in  Margaret  Fell’s  life:  a young 
Margaret  Fell  leading  a Women’s  Meeting;  Margaret 
Fell  riding  a horse  on  one  of  her  ten  trips  to 
London  (a  distance  of  200  miles  over  miserable 
roads);  Margaret  Fell  facing  a hostile  judge  in  a 
court  trial;  and  an  elderly  Margaret  Fell  welcom- 
ing a visitor  to  her  prison  cell. 

The  book  was  first  published  in  1949.  A re- 
vised edition  was  being  planned  by  Isabel  Ross 
at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1964.  The  corrections 
she  intended  to  make  have  been  included  in  this 
present  new  edition,  edited  by  Edward  H. 

Milligan  and  Malcolm  J.  Thomas. 

The  volume  is  a signal  addition  to  the  list  of 
some  thirty  books  on  Quakers  and  Quakerism 
published  by  William  Sessions,  Ltd.,  of  York. 

It  can  be  recommended  for  the  shelves  of 
Friends’  libraries  as  indispensable  for  a clear 
overview  of  early  Quaker  history. 
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Memorial  Minutes 

Bud  Maynor  - 1935-1984 

Bud  (Donald  Dean)  Maynor  was  born  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Illinois,  on  November  23,  1935.  With 
his  family  he  moved  to  Oakland  at  the  age  of  nine. 
Subsequently,  the  family  and  Bud  lived  in  San 
Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Francisco  and  the  state  of 
Texas.  In  various  places  he  worked  as  a carnival 
man,  a cab  driver,  a male  nurse,  in  a tannery  and 
in  an  electronics  firm. 

He  was  married  to  Renee  Christensen  in  1963 
and  lived  in  San  Bruno  until  1972.  After  his  di- 
vorce, he  married  Lotus  Hazen  in  1978  with  whom 
he  lived  in  Ben  Lomond. 

He  joined  Santa  Cruz  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  1979  with  the  exclamation,  “I’m  home 
at  last!”  He  was  a member  of  the  Ministry  and 
Worship  Committee  and  functioned  as  an  advisor 
to  the  Children’s  Creative  Response  to  Conflict 
group.  He  was  also  actively  involved  with  the 
Witness  for  Peace  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Bud  Maynor  died  on  September  1,  1984,  in 
Santa  Cruz  and  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Anita 
Hartigan,  his  first  wife  Renee  and  his  second  wife 
Lotus  Maynor,  his  step-daughter,  Kerry  Janess  and 
his  faithful  dog,  Brandy.  His  cremated  remains 
will  be  interred  in  the  family  plot  in  Mt.  Vernon. 

A Memorial  for  Bud  was  held  at  the  YWCA  in 
Santa  Cruz  on  Sept.  8,  1984. 

Marion  Field 

Marion  Field  was  born  October  20,  1887,  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  died  at  the  age  of  97  on 
January  5,  1985.  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting  held 
a Memorial  Meeting  on  January  27,  1985,  which 
was  rich  with  grateful  and  loving  memories  of 
Marion’s  earlier,  active  years. 

We  hold  fond  memories  of  Marion  Field’s 
warm  smile,  her  joy  in  talking  to  children,  her 
keen  interest  in  other  people,  and  her  readiness 
to  help  wherever  and  however  needed. 

Marion  is  survived  by  her  two  sons,  David  and 
Robert  Green,  several  grandchildren,  a niece, 
Katherine  Caldwell  of  Berkeley,  and  other 
relatives. 


Miriam  Dubin 

Longtime  members  of  Berkeley  Meeting  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  February  18  of 
Miriam  Dubin  at  Friends  House  in  Santa  Rosa  at 
the  age  of  83 . Miriam  was  not  known  personally 
to  many  currently  in  our  Meeting.  She  became 
a member  in  1961  and  played  an  active  role  in  the 
life  of  the  Meeting  until  the  late  60’s  when  she 
moved  to  Carmel.  In  recent  years  she  lived  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  near  her  daughter,  Miriam 
Holsen. 

In  Berkeley  Miriam  is  remembered  for  her 
energy  and  personal  involvement  in  the  Meeting’s 
activities,  particularly  for  her  interest  in  helping 
to  establish  the  library  for  John  Woolman  School. 
She  travelled  widely  and  was  devoted  to  her  gar- 
den. She  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  six  grand- 
children and  two  great  grandchildren. 

Dexter  Brayton  Pattison 

Dexter  Pattison,  born  April  8,  1919,  died  March 
23,  1985,  at  his  home  in  Santa  Rosa,  California, 
where  he  was  a member  of  Redwood  Forest  Friends 
Meeting,  having  transferred  his  membership  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  Meeting  after  moving  to 
California  in  1978. 

He  studied  at  Bates  College  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity before  receiving  a Ph.D.  in  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1946  while  working 
part-time  for  the  Quaker  firm  of  J.  E.  Rhoads  and 
Sons  Leather  Company  in  Wilmington.  From  1946 
to  1975  he  was  a chemist  in  dye  and  rubber  research 
for  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & Company  and  had 
14  patents  to  his  credit.  He  retired  from  du  Pont 
in  1975  to  devote  full  time  to  an  interest  in  financial 
investments,  donating  his  time  and  knowledge  to 
various  philanthropies.  He  was  a life  master  in 
bridge  and  a philatelist. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hellen 
Pattison,  and  two  children,  Thomas  and  Ann.  At 
a Memorial  Meeting  in  Santa  Rosa  on  April  6,  many 
of  this  friends  shared  with  the  family  in  celebrating 
his  life  with  love  and  appreciation. 
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Henry  Lohmann 

Our  beloved  member,  Henry  George  Wolrad 
Lohmann,  Jr.,  was  gathered  into  the  light  and 
peace  of  God  on  May  1,  1985,  following  a 
courageous  three  year  struggle  with  brain  cancer. 
Hank  died  at  home  with  the  devoted  care  of 
family,  hospice  nurses  and  friends. 

Hank  was  born  August  6,  1922,  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  the  third  of  Anna  and  Henry  Lohmann’s 
four  children.  He  excelled  in  school  and  enjoyed 
family  outings.  He  was  taught  early  the  rudiments 
of  Christian  faith  as  his  family  was  active  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod.  The  programs 
of  the  YMCA  and  its  summer  camps,  where  he 
served  as  counselor,  were  a significant  part  of  his 
youth.  Hank  began  to  think  through  his  pacifism 
as  a student  at  Gettysburg  College  in  1940-42  and, 
when  turned  down  as  a Conscientious  Objector,  he 
joined  the  Navy  Hospital  Corps.  During  his  years 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Hank  found  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  which  he  joined  with 
his  wife  Jeanne  in  1948  following  their  1947  marri- 
age under  the  care  of  57th  Street  Meeting. 

Hank  and  Jeanne  moved  to  Denver  when  Hank 
began  work  for  the  National  Farmers  Union.  He 
was  journalist  and  then  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Labor  Advocate,  AFL-CIO,  from  1952-1960. 

Their  four  children— Stephen,  David,  Karen  and 
Brian— were  born  in  Denver  where  Hank  and 
Jeanne  helped  found  Mt.  View  Meeting.  They 
served  as  directors  of  the  first  AFSC  Interns-in- 
Agriculture  Project  at  Wilmington  College  when 
son  Stephen  was  three  months  old. 

In  1960  the  family  moved  to  San  Francisco 
where  Hank  became  Executive  Secretary  of 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation.  They  were 
soon  a vital  part  of  our  San  Francisco  Meeting 
community  and  have  remained  so.  Hank  had  a 
special  concern  for  the  children’s  Religious  Edu- 
cation Program  and  often  served  as  a First  Day 
School  teacher.  He  was  also  Clerk  of  the  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting’s  Children’s  Program  and  partici- 
pated in  the  West  Coast  Quaker  Association  for 


Religion  and  Psychology,  serving  on  its  board. 

He  counselled  many  in  the  Meeting  and  gave  much 
support  to  a Vietnamese  family  sponsored  by  the 
Meeting.  He  served  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  and 
Peace  and  Social  Order  Committees,  as  well.  All 
that  Hank  did  was  informed  by  his  genuine  interest 
in  others  and  his  quiet  care  for  them. 

Hank’s  professional  life  changed  course  four 
times  from  labor  and  legislative  advocate  to  teach- 
ing for  twelve  years  at  Mission  High  School  with 
special  emphasis  on  social  studies— psychology  and 
family  life.  He  was  active  in  the  Teachers  Union 
and  served  as  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate.  He 
also  coached  the  fencing  team.  He  took  early  re- 
tirement from  teaching  to  complete  course  work 
and  residencies  for  his  Family  and  Marriage 
Counselling  Certificate.  He  had  a special  gift  as  a 
listener  and  the  ability  to  work  in  helpful  ways 
with  others.  He  had  looked  forward  to  establish- 
ing his  own  counselling  practice,  a dream  inter- 
rupted by  the  onset  of  his  illness.  Hank  demon- 
strated flexibility  and  great  determination  to  pur- 
sue his  goals  even  when  he  twice  lost  jobs.  This 
same  tenacity  (some  called  it  stubbornness!)  enabled 
him  to  live  through  his  illness,  three  surgeries  and 
all  the  attendant  treatments  with  hopefulness  and 
purpose. 

During  Hank’s  last  years  in  which  he  mobilized 
all  his  spiritual  and  physical  resources  to  work 
toward  his  own  healing,  he  was  remarkably  free 
from  self-pity,  always  turned  outward  toward 
others,  inquiring  after  their  lives.  He  maintained 
his  sense  of  humor,  scheduling  laugh  therapy  as 
part  of  each  day.  He  was  a Friend  who,  even 
while  ill,  continued  to  work  for  peace  and  justice. 

He  regularly  wrote  letters  for  victims  of  torture 
and  unjust  imprisonment,  to  the  President  and 
Congress  and  to  newspapers.  He  walked  his  pre- 
cinct on  voting  days  urging  people  to  vote,  and  he 
served  on  the  Faith  and  Life  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Hiking,  bicycling,  camping,  canoeing,  music 
and  singing,  meditation  and  prayer,  the  Meeting 
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for  Worship,  daily  walks  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
were  sources  of  joy  and  strength  for  Hank  as  was 
his  love  for  Jeanne  and  his  family  and  friends,  and 
their  love  for  him.  Concerning  Hank’s  care  for 
the  earth,  Jeanne  writes: 

“Carrying  clippers  to  the  park,  he  cuts  wild 
blackberry  runners  from  bushes  blocking  the 
trail  downhill  to  the  clearing. 

Stumbling  over  a protruding  piece  of  broken 
fencewire,  on  the  next  day  he  brings  a strip  of 
white  cloth  and  ties  it  on  as  a reminder,  a small 
flag  saying,  if  it  can  be  helped,  no  one  ever  should 
get  hurt. 

He  goes  home  with  pockets  full  of  discarded 
bottles  and  empty  cans.  Let  them  be  used  again, 
over  and  over,  melted  down  and  turned  into  new 
containers. 

The  world  pulls  in  and  his  energies  are  less, 
but  this  is  the  way  he  keeps  his  life.  Caretaker 
he  has  been  and  will  be,  watching  over  what 
he  loves,  straightening  land  he  will  be  leaving, 
turning  toward  it  with  tender  attention. 

His  hands  make  the  prayer  of  his  heart.” 

Helping  was  the  cornerstone  of  Hank’s  life. 

During  his  last  months,  he  devoted  time  to  visiting 
the  ill  and  dying,  making  tapes  of  stories,  songs 
and  family  reminiscence  and  constructing  a boat 
of  milk  cartons  for  a grandson.  He  also  willed  his 
body  to  the  experimental  cancer  research  program 
in  which  he  was  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
California  Hospital. 

In  his  dying,  as  in  his  living,  Hank  taught  us 
courage,  trust,  hope,  humor  and  praise. 

Hank  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  children  and 
grandchildren— Danny  and  Christina  Lohmann, 
Samuel  Henry  Lohmann  and  Ramona  Rose 
Tougas— and  his  sister,  Mary  Jane  Wilson,  and 
brother,  Arthur  Lohmann. 

We  give  thanks  to  God  for  Hank’s  life  of 
integrity  and  caring. 

“Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful 
sound:  they  shall  walk,  0 Lord,  in  the  light 
of  thy  countenance.” 

Psalm  89:15 


Clarence  H.  Yarrow 

Clarence  H.  “Mike”  Yarrow,  former  head  of  the 
International  Affairs  Division  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  succumbed  to  cancer 
April  15,  1985. 

Yarrow,  known  internationally  as  a peace  con- 
ciliator, died  in  his  Denver  home.  He  was  74. 

He  received  the  1984  Jack  Gore  Memorial  Peace 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  peacemaking  skills. 

The  award  noted  his  peace  efforts  as  a Quaker 
presence— along  with  his  wife  Margaret— in  Belfast, 
Northern  Ireland,  in  1973  and  74;  his  service  with 
the  Disputes  Division  of  the  War  Labor  Board  in 
Detroit,  Mich,  during  World  War  II;  and  his  efforts 
to  ease  racial  tensions  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  when  that  school  first  integrated. 

His  book,  Quaker  Experiences  in  International 
Conciliation,  published  by  the  Yale  University 
Press  in  1978,  detailed  peacemaking  efforts  between 
East  and  West  Germany,  between  Indians  and 
Pakistanis  and  between  opposing  forces  in  the 
Nigerian  civil  war. 

As  head  of  the  International  Affairs  Division 
from  1963  to  1973  he  traveled  extensively  through- 
out Europe  and  Asia  visiting  many  countries  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  England,  Switzerland, 
India,  Pakistan  and  Cambodia. 

“Mike  Yarrow’s  life  personified  his  commitment 
to  justice  and  peace.  Although  his  academic  work 
was  primarily  in  the  field  of  philosophy  and  govern- 
ment, his  primary  loyalties  were  to  people,  and 
his  studies  in  political  science  and  international 
relations  focused  on  his  concern  for  a just  social 
and  international  order,”  raid  Warren  A.  Witte, 
Associate  Executive  Secretary  for  the  AFSC.  “His 
life  was  a force  for  reconciliation  between  genera- 
tions, races,  cultures  and  ideologies.” 

Mike  was  born  May  13,  1910,  in  Van,  Turkey, 
the  son  of  missionary  teachers  there.  He  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  and  earned  a doctorate 
from  Yale  University. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Yarrow  was  serving 
on  the  National  Board  of  Directors  of  the  AFSC. 
Most  recently  he  was  a Working  Party  member 
for  the  AFSC  publication  South  Africa:  Challenge 
and  Hope,  which  is  a policy  statement  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  150) 
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National  Board  of  Directors. 

A Memorial  Meeting  was  held  April  21  in 
Denver  at  Mt.  View  Friends  Meeting  where  Mike 
was  a member,  and  another  on  April  27  at 
Swarthmore  Meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Margaret  Yarrow, 
three  children,  Michael,  Douglas  and  Burr  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Vera  Carlson  Loomis 

Vera  Carlson  Loomis,  who  was  active  in  Davis 
Friends  Meeting  for  the  last  ten  years,  died  on 
December  26,  1984,  after  a second  struggle  with 
cancer.  For  most  of  her  seventy-five  years,  she 
was  unknown  to  Friends,  but  not  to  friends.  The 
Meeting  was  enriched  by  Vera’s  participation. 

She  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Meeting  and  as  Clerk 
of  M&O,  a job  she  was  doing  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

A Memorial  Meeting  was  held  December  29, 
1984,  at  the  Meetinghouse.  Her  cousin  John 
Bassford,  his  son  Peter,  and  his  daughter  Joanne 
Peterson  and  family  were  present,  as  were  about 
sixty-five  other  people.  Several  years  ago  Vera 
had  asked  Peter,  her  relative  and  good  friend,  to 
play  “Scenes  From  Childhood,”  by  Robert 
Schumann  at  her  “funeral.”  He  found  the  music 
in  proper  order  in  Vera’s  piano  bench.  Peter  played 
the  music  with  expression  and  love,  thereby  setting 
the  tone  of  the  worship.  People  spoke  of  Vera’s 
warm  relationship  to  them. 

Vera  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  graduated  from 
Erasmus  High  School  and  graduated  Magna  Cum 
Laude  from  Adelphi  College  in  Garden  City,  Long 
Island.  Because  she  was  a top  French  student, 
she  was  able  to  spend  her  junior  year  in  Grenoble, 
France.  Afterwards,  she  visited  relatives  in  Sweden. 

She  worked  at  the  Floger-Shakespeare  Library 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  time  that  her 
husband  was  head  of  the  U.S.  Tourist  Bureau. 

She  and  Nels  were  married  twelve  years  before  he 
died  of  a heart  attack.  She  also  worked  as  an 
English  teacher  for  the  U.N.  for  five  years.  In  her 
work  as  Head  of  the  Inter-Library  Loan  Desk  at 
UC-Davis,  she  obtained  for  scholars  materials  from 
all  over  the  world,  including  the  Vatican,  the 


National  Library  of  India  at  Calcutta  and  the 
National  Library  of  Russia  at  Moscow. 

As  a staunch  Republican,  she  had  problems 
with  some  of  Friends’  activities,  but  she  didn’t 
give  up  on  us.  In  addition  to  her  interest  in  politics, 
she  was  interested  in  animal  welfare.  She  worked 
toward  getting  animals  for  the  elderly  who  live  in 
apartments. 

We  feel  that  Vera  is  with  us  in  spirit. 
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John  Woolman  School  Summer  Workshops 

by  Russ  and  Mary  Jorgensen,  Redwood  Forest 

Meeting 

John  Woolman  School  has  announced  that 
registrations  are  open  for  two  one-week  work- 
camps  to  be  held  June  23-30  and  June  30-July  7 
at  the  School.  Each  camp  can  accept  a maximum 
of  30  volunteers. 

Work  will  focus  on  the  continuing  remodeling 
of  A-Frame  cabins.  Other  tasks  will  lend  them- 
selves to  the  varying  skills  and  interests  of  work- 
campers.  One  does  not  need  building  skills  to  at- 
tend. In  addition  to  acquiring  new  skills  and 
friends,  campers  live  at  the  School’s  beautiful, 
secluded  campus  lake,  enjoy  camping,  swimming, 
canoeing,  music,  singing,  dancing,  discussions 
and  visiting  historical  sites. 

Once  again  the  Grass  Valley  Meeting  is  gen- 
erously making  its  near-campus  meeting  house 
available  for  cooking  and  eating. 

Volunteer  cooks  are  also  being  recruited  to 
coordinate  meals  and  their  preparation. 

The  camps  pay  their  way:  $20  to  $40  per  camp 
week,  depending  on  the  age  of  participants.  Some 
financial  assistance  is  available.  Campers  must  be 
6 or  over.  Children  under  16  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  adult.  Except  for  these  limitations,  the 
camps  are  for  all  ages. 

Each  camp  can  accept  a maximum  of  30  volun- 
teers. Application  should  be  made  directly  to  the 
School,  12585  Jones  Bar  Road,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959. 

Chuck  and  Jennifer  Dotson  and  Susan  Severin 
will  be  leaders  of  Camp  I;  David  Foster  and  Margo 
McBane  will  be  leaders  of  Camp  II. 


(Editorial:  Cont.  from  page  138) 

not  fighting  for  breath.  Then  there  were  the 
changes  in  his  breathing,  the  stops  which  we 
counted  in  seconds.  Will  he  again  breathe?  O let 
it  be  that  easy:  the  breath  stops,  does  not  begin 
again. 


What  mysteries  in  this  waiting  with  friends  for 
friendly  death:  what  determines  its  timing?  Hank 
could  not  speak.  His  last  words  were  sparsely 
spaced  on  different  days:  “Mama,”  “Home,”  and 
“Stop!”  to  the  nurse  who  was  suctioning  him. 
Then  no  more  words,  though  his  eyes  sometimes 
spoke  recognition  or  he  squeezed  our  hands. 

We  played  his  beloved  music-Bach,  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Mozart,  Rachmaninov,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Paul 
Robeson  singing  spirituals,  Koto  music  recorded 
in  Japan,  Christmas  hymns  sung  in  German,  the 
voices  of  his  children.  Jeanne  read  poetry  to  him 
and  the  Psalms.  She  told  him  it  was  time  for  him 
to  set  out  on  his  journey.  She  would  be  all  right. 
She  was  ready  to  have  him  leave.  He  mustn’t  stay 
for  her.  She  wanted  him  to  be  well  again  and  at 
peace.  She  wanted  his  suffering  ended. 

His  daughter  and  sons,  the  hospice  nurses,  his 
friends  also  cared  for  Hank  the  last  weeks  at  home 
in  the  dining  room  converted  to  hospital.  There 
were  fresh  flowers  from  gardens— lilacs,  roses,  po 
poppies,  sweet  alyssum.  We  took  turns  massaging 
Hank,  talking  to  him.  We  played  the  piano,  held 
his  hands,  sat  with  him  in  silence,  praying  aloud  or 
silently. 

“Dr.  Watson,”  the  Lohmann’s  dog,  slept  near 
Hank’s  bed  or  restlessly  paced  about.  What  did 
he  sense? 

Three  times  the  nurses  called  the  family 
together.  It  will  be  soon,  they  said.  But  Hank 
would  rally.  Stimulated  by  our  presences?  Not 
yet  ready?  Some  inexplicable  inner  timing? 

The  emotional  tensions  and  exhaustion  were 
relieved  by  humor,  walks  in  Golden  Gate  Park, 
a drive  to  Montalvo  Gardens  in  Los  Gatos  where 
Jeanne  had  been  invited  to  read  her  prize-winning 
poetry,  dinners  out,  journal  writing,  the  poems 
which  came  to  ease  the  waiting,  hugs  and  tears 
and  speaking  anger  when  it  welled  up. 

Then,  startling,  in  early  morning,  May  first, 
death  angel  came. 

What  stays?  The  tenderness  and  love  of  this 
family  for  each  other,  their  steadfastness  in  suffer- 
ing, evidences  of  a life  which  touched  and  healed 
others,  amply  lived  in  its  uniqueness. 

Thanks  be  to  God. 


Shirley  Ruth 
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Celebrating  A Feast  of  Friendly  Writing 

The  1985  edition  of  Faith  and  Practice , 
eagerly  awaited  by  Friends,  is  now  available 
at  each  AFSC  Bookstore  in  California  at  a 
cost  of  $3.25,  plus  shipping  (address  below). 

The  PYM  Committee  on  Ministry  and 
Oversight  will  be  offering  exciting  opportuni- 
ties at  PYM  for  extensive  review  of  the  new 
Faith  and  Practice.  Individuals  planning  to 
attend  this  year’s  annual  gathering  are  urged 
to  obtain  a copy  as  soon  as  possible  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  book  prior  to 
PYM.  Copies  will,  of  course,  be  available  at 
the  bookstore  during  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  will  facilitate  processing  orders  if  a mem- 
ber of  each  Meeting  would  take  responsibility 
for  ordering  copies  for  all  interested  members 
and  attenders,  disseminating  them  upon 
receipt. 

Social  Order  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  announces  the  publication  of  its 
first  two  pamphlets:  Social  Order  Series 
No.  1 - Friendly  Business  by  Robert  Schutz 
which  is  concerned  with  Friends’  ethics  and 
how  we  make  our  livings,  and  Series  No.  2 - 
The  Defense  of  the  Peaceable  Kingdom  (a 
reprint)  by  Marshall  Massey  which  is  a call  to 
Friends  to  create  a new  testimony  to  save  the 
planet.  (Massey’s  writings  appeared  in 
Friends  Bulletin  serially  from  March- June, 
1984.) 

Cost  of  Series  No.  1 is  $2.50  and  Series 
No.  2 is  $3.50  (plus  tax  and  postage). 

Massey’s  pamphlet  is  available  now  and 
Schutz’s  pamphlet  will  be  available  at  PYM 
and  in  the  AFSC  Bookstores  thereafter  at 

980  N.  Fair  Oaks  Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA  91103 
and  2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 
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ART  AND  THE  SPIRIT 

A Week  of  Instruction  and  Practice 
in  Several  of  the  Arts 

at  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center 
July  1-7,  1985 

Four  artists-in-residence  will  offer  classes  in  their 
specialties:  Don  Murray,  San  Louis  Obispo  Meeting, 
professional  potter,  will  instruct  in  clay.  Christopher 
Beck,  San  Francisco  Meeting,  who  directs  his  own 
dance  company,  will  lead  dance  and  movement  work- 
shops. David  Wilson,  Davis  Meeting,  who  has  published 
a book,  “The  Impulse  to  Draw:  A Book  for  Those 
Who  Don’t  or  Don’t  Often,”  will  conduct  a drawing 
workshop.  Shirley  Ruth,  San  Francisco  Meeting— 
editor/publisher,  teacher  of  writing  and  writer- 
will  explore  writing  as  a transformative  way. 

Applications  are  available  through  Meetings  or 
write  Quaker  Center,  P.  O.  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond, 

CA  95005.  Pre-registration  before  June  15  is 
encouraged. 


